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ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 


Strupi0, No. 1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PORTRAITS IN CRAYON. 


INSTRUCTION in the various branches of ART and ART DECORATION. 
ORDERS RECEIVED. 
Wedding and other Presents a Specialty. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to HANNA R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
Gp M. Besa, 531 Commneseo Street, Phila. 


QAR THMORE COLLEGE, 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
F’RENps ? "ACADEMY, 
; A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and Day 


School for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 


SAXONY WOOL, 
STOCKING YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL, 
WORSTED FRINGES, _ TES, 


BAD SORTS." arenes 
A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, OF AIKEN, S. C. 











STAPLE TRIMMINGS, 
ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
SPANISH YARN, 
DRESS BUTTONS. 








It was the thought of a little girl that some help might 
be given, in this way, to a good cause. 

It is proposed to hold a Parlor Fair, the early part of 
Twelfth month (the date to be hereafter fixed) at 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia. Friends of Martha Schoficld and 
her school are cordially invited to contribute aseful or 
fancy articles, which may be sent to Sarah J. Ash, 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia, 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable | 
‘ EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 8. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR | 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@s°When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@38 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34in | 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 








CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0,N.J. 


- SEDGWICK 


Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 


The above 
4x7, and 5x8 inches, from the strongest steel wire, | 


HE 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 
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Fencing, and fitted to 









Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full descriptions. 


cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 3x6, | 





vanized, so it will not rust, and is m 
from 18 to 70 inches wide, with heavy margin anna 
and bottom. Any strain put upon any oneof these 

is distributed through its whole width; and a 50- 
h fence will stand a strain of 20,000 
unds; therefore a sure b: all kin 
to sheep, pigs, 
view, casts no shade, no snow drifts, gives free 
passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Can be 
put up, or taken down and removed, than | 
other fence. For farm gardens, parks, lawns, 

i it is une- 


houses, and railroads. 
qpaied The *SEDG WICK GATES,” made 


and any length desired. 


are driven in the ground. 
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Suitable for any kind of Wire 


order at short notice, 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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10R SA LE.—100 acres of head for $1200. 00, $200.- 

00 Cash, balance on mortgage, 50 acres cleared upland, 30 
acres timber, 20 acresswamp. 36 miles east of Philadelphia, near 
railroads and large town in New Jersey. 

Address ENocH ~ WALK ER, Germantown, Pa. 

[A 7 AWN TON MANSION, OPE NS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna 8. WwW Villiams, Oak ‘Lane P. 0, Pa. 





F%, ‘RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient ~ Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 


Market St. 
for SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 


St., Philadelphia. Philadelphia. sie 
[ADE  ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 > Spring | Garden | 8t., Phi Phila. 


Mex NTGOMER y CO UN TY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J OSEPH L. JONES. 


[PeeH AND SCH UYLKILL ¢ COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


_AQUILA J. LIN VILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDS’ Book AssocraTION, 8S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. om and Race Ste. Paiadehehtn 











The use of the Syenntgeunoms AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Be@s-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~@3u 








=z YDIA A. i URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 













537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 1 


WM. H. J ONES, | 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest argest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 4 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of } 
great interest to every utilitarian | 
p4 to see the establishment. If you 

m cannot get here, write for wants. 

(} Lam in communication with all 

y the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 

































wokG WM. HEACOCK, aQce~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














COOPER & CONARD, 


E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 







Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used we aA: 











INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

















OFFICE: 





No. 813 ArcH STREET. 






FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
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FRIENDS’ UNION FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


The Executive Committee has accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the First-Day School Association, of Philadelphia, to 
hold the FourTH CONFERENCE OF THE UNION in that City. 

The Conference will meet at 10 A. M., 11th Month 2d, 1886, at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, and continue in session two days. 
The Executive Committee is requested to meet 11th Month Ist, 
at 8 P. M., at same place. 

The Clerks of the Philanthropic Committees of the several 
Yearly Meetings, namely, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Baltimore, and 
New York, and Clerks of the Standing Committees of the UNION, 
are requested to make out their reports of labor performed since 
the last Conference, in the following order: On Prison Reform, 
Arbitration, Compulsory Education, Temperance, Corrupt Lit- 
erature, and Tobacco; in order that all the reports on a particular 
subject may be considered before proceeding to the next subject. 

Among the Essays introducing the several subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Conference are the following : 

EDWARD STABLER, JR.; Prison Reform. 

JONATHAN W. PLUMMER; Arbitration. 

ALLEN J. FLitcraFt ; Compulsory Education. 

EDWIN BLACKBURN; History of Temperance Reform in the 
Society of Friends. 

; Corrupt Literature. 

Anna R. POWELL; Social Purity. 

J. W. PLuMMER ; More Complete Organization. 

Dr. Henry T. CHILD; The Effects of Tobacco on the Human 
System, &c. 

AARON M. PowELL; Address, 11th Month 2d, (evening), Pres- 
ent Temperance Outlook. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: Jonathan K. Taylor, No. 11 
German St., Baltimore ; Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., Elizabeth P. Blackburn, 244 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING: Joseph S. Hartley, Alliance, Ohio ; 
Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio; Rachel W. 
Whinery, Salem, Ohio. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: Clarkson Butterworth, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; William C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana; John L. 
Thomas, Pendleton, Madison Co., Indiana. 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING: Benjamin F. Nichols, State Cen- 
tre, Iowa, Treasurer; Jonathan W. Plummer, 52 E. Lake S&t., 
Chicago, IL; Elizabeth H. Coale, Holder, McLean Co., Ill. 

New York Yearly Meeting joined the Union since last Con- 
ference. 

Ali Essays and Reports should be sent to the Clerk of the 
Executive Committee, prior to 10th Month 30. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
CLERK OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


. 1 } ee Street, ere, Sa Md. 








The committee of Friends’ Centra Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 


Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of th of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


AT this season of the year, when ven, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





| Clifton Heights P. O. 





First- -day School iaaiad  Conforeall 


TO BE HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, (15TH & RACE STREETS ) 


Programme. 
ELEVENTH Monts 47TH, Mornina Session. 
Calling roll of Delegates 
Presentation and Consideration of Executive Committee Re. 
port 
Presentation and Consideration of Literature Committee Re- 
port 
Presentation and Consideration of Treasurer's Report. 


ELEVENTH Mont 4TH, AFTERNOON Session, 3 P.M. 
Presentation and C inelievation of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Ohio Yearly Meeting As- 
sociation Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Paper prepared by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Association “ How should 
Teachers’ Meetings be conducted to be most profitable.” 
ELEVENTH MontH 41H, EVENING Session. 8 P.M. 
Presentation and Consideration of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Ohio 
Yearly Meeting Association “ The importance of our 
First-day School Libraries.” 


10 A.M, 


ELEVENTH Monta 5SruH, MorninG Session. 10 A. M. 
Presentation and Consideration of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of IUinois Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting Association “‘ How far has the 


recognition of the First-day Schools by the Meeting, been 
beneficial to each.” 


ELevENTH Monru, 5rH, AFTERNOON Session. 3 P.M. 
Presentation and Consideration of Genesee Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting Association “‘ How shall we keep 
our boys interested in our First-day Schools as they ap- 
proach manhood.” 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Jos. 
M. Truman, Jr.“ Rise and growth of First-day Schools,” 


ELEVENTH Monta 5TH, Eventne Session. 8 P. M. 
Meeting especially for teachers and active First-day School 
workers to consider methods of work, ete. 


FOR SA ® BUILDING SITES at Swarthmore, 
e 30 minutes from Broad st. Station, 
86trainsdaily. Lots from ¥ to 8 acres, adjoining College grounds. 
Over 200 ft. above tide water, entirely free from malaria. The 
healtbiness of this location was fully investigated previous to its 
selection as a site for the College, and the uniform good health 
enjoyed by the students, as well as the settlement, fully proves 
the correctness of the judgment of its founders. 

There isa beautiful view of the Delaware River, and interven- 
ing territory. The settlement hasa population which for re- 
finement and intelligence has few equals. The restrictions in 
the title deeds are a guarantee that no offensive kinds of business 
can ever be introduced. 

Also—just finished, 11 roomed house, (#4 Acre ground), pointed 
stone to second story, interior finished in oil, open grate, hard 
wood mantels, modern conveniences, sanitary plumbing. Price 
$5000.00. 

J. W. OeDEN, 1015 Market St. 
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RECOMPENSE. 


There is no day but has its share of light, 

And somewhere in the dark there shines a star at night. 
There is no cloud, however black and grim, 

That does not touch the sunlight with its outmost rim. 


There is no sorrow borne without its gain, 

No perfect joy that was not ushered in with pain. 
There is no woe that can outlast the years, 

No smile so sweet in life as that which follows tears, 


We learn to do without our own because 

There is some recompense in all of nature’s laws ; 

No sun can rise until the sun has set; 

No life be lived that has not somewhere known regret. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1886. 





This thought, my friend, take with thee for the days; 
God were not God if man could fathom all his ways. 
And as thy day goes down its western slope, 

Know, next to faith, his greatest gift to thee is hope. 


—MARION MANVILLE. 


YOUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY?’ 

“Your Fathers, where are they, and the Prophets, do they 
live forever ?'’—Zechariah, I., 5. 
AFTER the removal from before us of those who are 
specially distinguished by their holy, consistent 
lives of faithfulness, their fatherly, benignant sweet- 
ness and courtesy to all of the children of men with 
whom it was their lot to walk through life; and for 
the possession of every useful quality and grace that 
elevates manhood, comes up the sad despairing cry 
heard of old in the courts of Israel: “Your fathers, 
where are they?” Happy are we if we are so awake 
to our responsibilities, as to resolve that we will so 
spend our days of life, and so employ the talents 
entrusted to our keeping, as to win a measure of that 
sense of acceptance and joy and inward peace that 
we saw illumined the pathway of our honored elder 
brother, Dillwyn Parrish. 

“ Acquaint thyself now with God, and be at peace: 
thereby good shall come unto thee.” (Job 22; 21.) 
This was the admonition of one who fain would 
comfort a deeply afflicted patriarch, who could an- 
swer confidently and reverently: “He knoweth the 
way that I take: when he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” (Job 23; 10.) The consciousness 
of integrity and of a humble walk along the lines of 
heavenly illumination is the secret of the Peace pre- 
pared for the people of God:— 





1Read at a Conference at Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, 10th month 10, 1886. 
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Long had I sought for happiness 
When Duty’s form stood by my side, 
“I, only, know the way ” she said, 
“ And, if thou wilt, I’ll be thy guide.” 


With her, I trod o’er sun-scorched plains, 
With her, I scaled steep mountains’ height, 

With her, I braved rough storm-tost seas, 
With her against fierce foes did fight, 


But, strange to say, there came a time 
When Duty’s form to me grew fair; 
And bye and bye, I thought that I 
Had never seen such grace elsewhere. 


But, when at length she sang to me, 
With voice that was surpassing sweet, 
I knew my weary search was 0o’er, 
And threw myself at Duty’s feet. 


I glanced back o’er the paths we came, 
And then I clearly understood 

That Duty naught requires of us 
But what is for the common good. 


Oh, Happiness! Men search for thee 
In north and south, in east and west; 
But they who follow Duty’s call, 
And only they, become thy guest. 


In a far nobler strain, Wordsworth in his Ode to 
Duty, depicts the joy of a dedicated life—a life con- 
secrated to Duty. 

“ Flowers bloom before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 
And the most ancient heavens, 
Through thee, are firm and strong.” 


Recognizing, as we surely do, the beauty and the 
happiness of the life which has Duty as a guide— 
shall not those who remain, endeavor as far as in 
them lies to follow this celestial guidance—the guid- 
ance of Duty, wherever she leads the way. That 
brave witness for the Truth, Lucretia Mott, used to 
say* “ We urge obedience to manifested duty as the 
means of acceptance with the searcher of hearts. 
This is old-fashioned Quaker doctrine: neither is 
there salvation in any other.’ We remember well 
her clear, pronounced teaching, so vitalizing and 
truly inspiring: One of the earnest utterances was 
in this wise “Our stability and usefulness as a 
Society depend, not so much on the opinions that 
others may hold of us, as on our strict adherence to 
our cardinal doctrine of the sufficiency of the ‘light 
within’ and the righteousness without.” As early as 
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1833 she is recorded to have declared publicly in 
regard. to Anti-Slavery: “Right principles are 
stronger than great names. If our principles are 
right, why should we be cowards? Why should we 
wait for those who never had any courage to main- 
tain the inalienable rights of the slave.” What joy 
past expression when this noble advocate of truth 
and righteousness found that her country and her 
age were on the same side as she, and that slavery 
had at length gone down before the assaults of truth. 
She had gone forth weeping—but bearing precious 
seed, and at the eventide she returned, rejoicing, 
bearing her sheaves. It is right that we should bear 
in mind her conflicts and her sorrows, as she was so 
far ahead of the popular teaching of her times, that 
the reproach of the recreant religious world of that 
day was directed fiercely against her as an infidel. 
But she was able to reply with entire sweetness: “It 
is essential that we have faith in uprightness, in jus- 
tice, love and truth, for these are among the highest 
evidences of Christianity. I care not for charges of 
verbal infidelity; the infidelity I should dread is to 
be faithless to the right, to moral principle, to ‘he 
divine impulses of the soul, to a confidence in the 
possible realization of the millennium now.” . 
“Our fruits, and not our opinions, will finally judge 
us; and everybody knows what love, truth, and 
mercy are!” “Our fathers, it is said, made 
graven images, but we make verbal ones.” God 
has made man after his own image, but man has 
made God after his image.” One of the favorite 
mottoes of her life was the cry, “ Truth for authority, 
not authority for truth.” This sentiment is said to 
have originated with Nicholas Hallock in 1841, but it 
was promptly echoed by the noblest and boldest 
voices of that time. We are all of one mind now, 
having reached up to the heights on which this 
grand elder sister habitually abode. 

But the work of our day isto attack the giants 
who are threatening the camp just now, and it is not 
the Slavery tyrant of the past generation, but the not 
less dangerous enemy of Christian civilization—the 
Liquor tyrant, also backed by political and financial 
power, that is our most imminent enemy. Let us be 
as alive to the conflict now going on between the 
powers of light and the cohorts of darkness, as were 
the blessed champions gone before in regard to the 
seemingly hopeless anti-Slavery work Our work is 
here and now, not in the past. The present only is 
ours. We must arise and engage in the Holy wars 
of our generation. Without such faithfulness it is 
vain to think of perpetuating this beautiful and be- 
loved Society of Friends. Friends have never been 
so much theorists as practical workers against*the 
crying evils of their day, and it is not the aged alone 
that are to bear the entire burden and heat of the 
day. Youth and middle age have each their appro- 
priate work,and we are not excusable if we are found 
refusing any service for the body of which we ac- 
knowledge the membership. If it is only totake up 
some little part in First-Day School work—I surely 
think we have no right to turn aside on the pleathat 
we have only one, or two, instead of five or ten tal- 
ents, 


Is it not now the prime of life? 

I read the sentence or heard it spoken— 
A stalwart phrase and with meaning rife— 

And I said: “ Now I know, by youth’s sweet token, 
That this is the time called the ‘ prime of life,’ 


For my hopes soar over the loftiest mountain, 
And the future glows red, like a fair sunrise ; 

And my spirits gush forth, like a spring-fed fountain, 
And never a grief in the heart of me lies.” 


Yet later on, when with blood and muscle 
Equipped I plunged in the world’s hard strife, 
When I loved its danger, and laughed at the tussle, 

“Why this,” I said, “is the prime of life.” 


And then, when the tide in my veins ran slower, 
And youth’s first follies had passed away, 

When the fervent fires in my heart burned lower, 
And over my body my brain had sway, 


I said: “ It is when, through the veiled ideal 
The vigorous Reason thrusts a knife 

And rends the illusion, and shows us the Real, 
Oh! this is the time called ‘ prime of life.’ ” 


But now, when brain and body are troubled 
(For one is tired and one is ill, 

Yet my soul soars up with a strength redoubled 
And sits on the throne of my broken will), 


Now when on the ear of my listening spirit 

That is turned away from the earth’s harsh strife— 
The River of Death sounds murmuring near it— 

I know that this “is the prime of life.” 


At any rate let us be faithful to the House of our 
fathers, since they have builded it on such noble 
foundation. I find in the writings as well as in the 
vocal utterance of many of those who are popularly 
supposed to be at variance with our testimonies and 
principles, a substantial accordance with us in most 
important points. Our discipline is no incubus be- 
queathed us by a past generation, from which this 
body cannot escape, but a flexible body of laws, that 
are modified to express the wisdom and the necessi- 
ties of the present. We are not fossilized and com- 
pelled to dwell forever wearily on the past, with no 
thought of advancing to any higher ground. Eccle- 
siastical pretension is not our fetter. We are free 
from the dogmas that paralyze the understanding 
and shut out the divine verities, which the pure light 
that shines upon and into the soul of man reveals, 
If our attitude is one of attentive, reverent waiting 
upon the unfoldings of truth to the mind and heart, 
we believe that we shall not be held in sluggish inac- 
tion, because our fathers and standard bearers are 
gathered to their eternal rest. We ought to bring 
our gifts and lay them upon the altar according to 
our ability and light, hoping and expecting the Di- 
vine blessing on all sincere work, and so have a rea- 
sonable expectation of advancing the cause of truth. 
The great Lord of the Harvest is fully able to anoint 
and send forth better laborers than we, and that these 
may come and declare His whole counsel to the peo- 
ple is our constant desire. “Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” Wesee them no more, but we 
feel their influence when we thus assemble in the 
places which were made holier by their presence, 
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And we recommend to each other the motto proposed 
by Edward Everett Hale: 
“To look up, not down ; 
To look forward, not backward ; and 
To lend a hand.” 
8. R. 


—— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

[The following notes, while they touch at some points 

matters referred to by our friend, P. H. A., last week, are 
additional and fuller, and cover the proceedings in men’s 
meeting.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
THE meeting of Mirfisters and Elders convened at 2 
o'clock p.m., Ninth month 25th, and was engaged 
chiefly in reading the queries and in summarizing 
the answers sent up from the Quarters. There were 
no ministers or other Friends with minutes in atten- 
dance from other yearly meetings during any of our 
sessions. 

On First-day, the 26th, there were well attended 
meetings for worship at 10 o’clock and 3 o’clock. 
Among the speakers were Ann Packer, William W. 
Foulke and Sarah Hutton. Our spiritual growth was 
illustrated: by the progress of the student who from 
day to day adds to his knowledge; by the growth of 
the oak from the tiny acorn to the monarch of the 
forest ; by reflections on Paul’s declaration “ When I 
was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child, but when I became a 
man I put away childish things.” It was shown how 
good are the beginnings of knowledge, how beautiful 
and proper the vigorous young oak, how lovely and 
interesting the child as it eagerly and joyously takes 
in knowledge from day today. But how sad if the 
avenues for the influx of truth should be closed to 
the young student, how valueless the oak if it should 
remain ever a sapling, what a calamity, if the lovely 
child, the pride of its parents, should be arrested in 
its development and remain a child forever. All our 
steps are proper in their season and lovely, but it is 
our business to go forward and grow up, under the 
leadership of the great and perfect Teacher, from one 
degree of growth to another, ever remembering 
charity, forbearance and patience towards other 
learners, whether our juniors or seniors, in the 
school of the Master. 

Upon the assembling of the business meeting on 
Second-day morning in the men’s apartment—(I am 
not informed as to the women’s proceedings), it was 
observed that the Husbandman had sent among us 
no laborers from abroad, but under a hopeful impres- 
sion that we were to have a good yearly meeting, 
each was urged to faithfulness, and to speak prompt- 
ly any matter opened to the mind under the im- 
pulses of a right concern for the promotion of good, 
and the orderly performance of the business before 
us; and the young, especially, were invited to lend a 
helping hand, an invitation to which they responded 
acceptably as the meeting progressed. 

On Third-day, in the silence that preceded the 
renewal of business, a tender feeling overspread the 
meeting, and testimony was born to the great value 
of Friends’ custom of so gathering into silence to 


await the settling of the mind’s tumults—the calm- 
ing of “the winds and the sea”—before entering 
upon the important service of the church, or other 
momentous affairs. 

When, in considering the state of society, the neg- 
ligence of too many in regard to the attendance of 
our meetings was confessed, we were tenderly ad- 
monished to faithfulness, and each was counseled to 
put the question seriously to himself, “ Can not I in- 
crease my diligence, and lessen this cause of com- 
plaint?” 

We were admonished that to guard our youth 
against corrupt literature requires care as to much 
of the reading matter in the newspapers of the day, 
which pander too commonly to the depraved taste 
for the details of murder and other crimes; that 
plainness of speech demands straightforward, truth- 
ful utterances, devoid of exaggeration and prevarica- 
tion ; that while the power of God in the soul is po- 
tent to reclaim and save the inebriate, it is still wise 
to remove temptation out of his way. We were en- 
treated to all be loving fathers to the returning prod- 
igal, to meet him while yet a great way off, to be 
long-suffering and patient with the weak and the 
wanderers. 

We were cautioned against the many seductive 
presentations of lottery-schemes—merchants offering 
tickets, giving chances to draw prizes to purchasers 
of their goods, and the like. The whole thing is but 
gambling, as are many of the transactions of boards 
of trade—amounting to mere bets as to future prices. 

At the meeting for worship on Fourth-day “Glad 
Tidings” were proclaimed to the refreshment of 
many hearts. Those seeking God’s blessing are 
never sent empty away. She who crowded up, and 
“touched the hem of His garment,” found healing. 
Give all up, to be made anything or nothing, and 
know of purification through conformity to the 
divine Will. 

God is without variableness, and his work in the 
hearts of men has ever been to purify them, and 
qualify us to become his ministers in the counsel and 
help that the love of God shall constrain us to give 
and to render among our fellow creatures. To fulfil 
His holy commandments, as they are made known 
to the soul, is the highest work of an immortal being. 

A little boy came into the meeting to seek and sit 
near hisfather. His faltering progress, his halting by 
the way with some whom he seemed to trust, the care 
some near him took to point out his father, and the 
joyful alacrity with which he hastened to a seat 
beside him and was enfolded by the paternal arm, 
suggested beautiful lessons—perseverance in our 
heavenward journey, helpfulness to the discouraged, 
the inexperienced, the weak and the struggling. 
Another Friend took up the argument, and called 
our attention to the proposition of the three disciples 
on the Mount, who sought, in view of their delight- 
ful experience, to build tabernacles and abide there. 
But how soon did the voice from heaven proclaim 
“This is my beloved son, hear of him.” There was 
no resting place there, nor yet after the day of 
Pentecost, with its “Times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord,” its great out-pouring of the 
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Holy Spirit;—but on went their work, through toils 
and trials, fighting the good fights, keeping the faith, 
and winning their crowns of righteousness. 

At3 o'clock in the afternoon men and women 
met jointly and heard the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. Not much opportunity for service 
had presented, but the Committee, with one name 
added to take the place of one moved away, was 
continued to be watchful for any opening for useful- 
ness to these much wronged objects of our solicitude. 
Some Friends, who seemed best informed, assured us 
that nothing short of vigilance and diligence on the 
part of all the true friends of the Indians would suf- 
fice to save them from the wiles of covetous white 
men, who, in defiance of solemn treaty, would rob 
them of their lands, and speedily cause their utter 
extermination. 

The report of the committee on Philanthropic 
labor was then presented. Among other matters of 
moment it recommended two things to be spoken 
of here. 

1st.—In view of the devastating effects of the liquor 
business and traffic, injuring health, promoting crime, 
pauperism and insanity, desolating homes and cor- 
rupting politics, that the yearly meeting issue an ad- 
dress to its members, counseling them to exert 
themselves in behalf of instruction in our common 
schools in regard to the effect of alcohol and nar- 
cotics upon the human system, and to endeavor 
everywhere to promote temperance sentiment, and, 
through the election of good men both to make and 
execute our laws, the total prohibition of the whole 
strong drink business. 

2d. Having briefly stated their abhorrence of 
capital punishment, the horror of which is so great 
that juries are believed often to acquit murderers 
even where the evidence is sufficient to lawfully con- 
vict, because they can not endyre to contemplate the 
consequences of a contrary verdict—remembering the 
fallibility of human tribunals and the irremediable 
nature of the punishment, and having noted that 
persons on trial for capital crimes, are, on account of 
the nature of the punishment, provided with so many 
safe-guards against unjust conviction as to make it 
very difficult to convict at all, so that the worst of 
criminals aresometimes turned loose upon the commu- 
nity. The committee proposed that the yearly meet- 
ing provide for memorializing the legislatures of Ohio 
and Indiana, (in which states nearly all our members 
reside) in favor of the abolition of the death penalty, 
and the substitution of other adequate punishment 
for crimes now capital. 

Some were fearful lest we were introducing poli- 
tics, but all subjects included in the report, and what- 
ever matters philanthropy embraces, were left with 
the committee, which is to act in these regards in the 
meeting’s behalf. 

A memorial prepared by Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, concerning our aged deceased friend Bethiah 
Hancock, late of Richmond, Indiana, was considered 
and ordered printed. Speaking of her, Sarah Hutton 
remarked that though she had lived to a great age 
she preserved her sympathies and activities so well 
that she never reached the days when she could say 
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“Behold, I have no pleasure in them.” The Speak 
attributed the long preservation of our friend’s on 
tal and physical powers to her regular temperate a 
ercise of them, and she admonished us to be indes. 
trious about our spiritual work, believing that the 
same law holds here as in the outward. Occupy th 
five talents and they shall become ten. Hide th 
one talent and thou shalt lose the power to use ow 
that, and it shall be taken from thee and given to 
him that has ten. 

The yearly meeting closed, as usual, on Fifth-day 
in much brotherly love and affection. At the last 
sitting essays of replies to the valuable epistles re. 
ceived from the six yearly meetings with which we 
correspond were agreed upon, and a minute of exer. 
cises adopted to be printed with our minutes, Most 
of this minute is embraced in this communication, 
In order that our absent members, and others to 
whom our printed extracts may come, may have the 
whole correspondence, the epistles we send away, as 
well as those received, were ordered printed. 

The Indiana First-day School Association held 
interesting sessions on Second-day evening and 
Third-day evening. It appeared that three new 
schools have been started within the year, and the 
reports generally had a hopeful tone. Excellent 
epistles were received from all our sister associations 
and replies were prepared and adopted to all. This 
work brings into action the talents of our young peo- 
ple, and their success gives comfortable assurance 
that our Society in the future need not lack efficient 
workers in every good cause we have been called 
upon to promote. Delegates were appointed to at- 
tend the approaching general conference of First-day 
schools in Philadelphia. 

On Fourth-day evening the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation” held a meeting. This is an organization 
designed for social, intellectual, moral and religious 
culture, and for the promotion of Friends’ principles 
and testimonies. It owes its origin largely to the 
active efforts of some of the young members of our 
committee on Philanthropic Labor, to whom, as a 
sub-committee, was especially referred the subject of 
education. The organization promises good re- 
sults. , 

The first meeting of ministers and elders took 
place on Fourth-day morning, and was an occasion of 
spiritual refreshment. It appointed as clerk and as- 
sistant for the ensuing year, Noah Cadwallader and 
Benjamin Strattan, both of Richmond, Indiana. 

The Yearly Meeting’s clerk and assistant, are Da- ° 
vis Furnas, of Waynesville, Ohio, and Benjamin 
Strattan, of Richmond, Ind. 

Emily P. Yeo, of Richmond, Ind., is clerk of the 
First-day School Association, John L. Thomas, of 
Pendleton, Indiana, is clerk of the Representative 
Committee, and William C. Starr, of Richmond, Ind., 
of the committee on Philanthropic labor. At the 
rise of the Yearly Meeting the latter committee met, 
and chose delegates to the approaching meeting of 
“Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor,” to be 
held in Philadelphia, EleventhSmonth 2d and 3d. 

CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 
Wilmington, Ohio, Tenth month 5. 
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THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


THE Apostle Paul, in a famous text, teaches the 
truth of what may be called natural religion, or the 
religion of Nature. He declares that a Divine power 
is clearly seen in the “ things that are made,” i. ¢., the 
outward universe. He affirms this to be a creative 
power—“ being understood by the things that are 
made”—and that this power so seen and known is 
infinite, and therefore supreme—the “ eternal Power 
and Deity.” 

Paul saw this and saw it clearly. He looked at 
Nature, and saw God. He did not see a mere ma- 
chine, grinding out results blindly, but behind the 
vast nexus of the universe he beheld infinite wisdom 
and infinite love. When the coming of day was 
welcomed by the glad melody of hundreds of little 
birds, saying in their sweet voices, “ Day is coming 
back—how glad we are!” Paul heard that morning 
music as we hear it, but it led his thoughts up to Him 
who made the little birds and gave them their song. 
When the vast shadow of the earth rose toward the 
heavens and spread a covering of darkness and quiet 
over the face of the world, so that birds and beasts 
and men might rest in gentle sleep, “ Nature’s safe 
nurse,” Paul looked up and saw the heavens opened, 
and the myriad stars, in their enormous distances 
and unchanging order, declared to him an Eternal 
Power which held them all in the hollow of his hand. 
The dying day spoke across that cave of darkness, 
and uttered speech to the approaching dawn, and 
night showed knowledge of the mysteries of creation 
to the next night which was to arrive. Andso in all 
ages, Nature has spoken of God to the human soul. 
“ All things,” said Thales, “ are full of God.” Anaxa- 
goras said: “ A disposing mind is the cause of all 
things.” “As our minds govern our bodies,” said 
Socrates, “so the mind of God governs the universe 
of things.” Plato taught that the Supreme Architect 
by uniting external ideas to a material substance 
produced the visible world. “The Divine reason,” 
says Seneca, “inheres in the whole universe, and all 
its parts, and in the Author of all things.” Those 
who have lifted their eyes above what ischanging and 
temporary havealways seen God abovealland through 
allandinall. Some have regarded God chiefly as 
“above all things,’—governing the world from the 
outside, like aking. Others have conceived of him 
mainly as “ through all things and in all things ;” as a 
pervading intelligence. But now we have learned to 
regard God as above Nature in its cause and origin, 
yet not outside of it ; as within Nature, as its perpetual 
life, but yet as distinct from Nature. 

And what do you see and learn of God in these 
contemplations of Nature? 

First we see boundless wisdom, intelligence every- 
where adapting means to ends. Nota little plant, 
not a little insect but shows in its organization a 
thousand adaptations of organ to organ, and all to its 
environment, so that if one of these correlations 
should fail, the creature must perish. And myriads 
of these plants and animals exist, and all exist in 
harmony with the air they breathe, the water they 
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drink, the organic matter which feeds them, 
the temperature which surrounds them. With- 
out these innumerable adaptations, life on our planet 
would cease. 

Consider, for instance, the function of water. The 
sea pumps it up forever, as an invisible aqueous va- 
por from the ocean. By that process it is distilled, 
and leaves behind the salts which it held in solution. 
The steady currents of air carry it over the conti- 
nents. It meets counter-currents; it strikes moun- 
tain ranges, and descends in rain and snow. It 
makes its way underground in hidden veins, it breaks 
out in springs, rushes onward in the brooks through 
sunlight and shadow, spreads itself abroad in lakes 
and floods, leaps over the rocks in cataracts of foam, 


_ and makes broad river highways, through every con- 


tinent, to bear the produce of the soil from land to 
land. It distils every night in soft dews, feeding the 
roots of plants; it falls in life-giving showers, and 
causes grass to grow for cattle and herbs for the ser- 
vice of man. And having fulfilled its function of 
use, it adds to this a mission of beauty. It makes 
the fair cloud-scenery of the heavens, the dark roll- 
ing waves of the nimbus below, and the light feath- 
ery cirri of the upper sky. A pavilion of gorgeous 
beauty hangs about the rising sun ; a thousand little 
rosy clouds, like cherubs, float above his luminous 
approach. He cuvers half the sunset sky with show- 
ers of green and yellow, with soft tints of tender 
green, with purple splendors, and burning gold. 
Then what beauty is offered us in the vast multitude 
of laughing waves o1 broad ocean, or in the placid 
mirror of the lake surface, reflecting every old gray 
cliff and hanging vine; the ravine where the ascend- 
ing mists from a falling brook clothe the sides with 
thousands of wild flowers, mosses and ferns. If 
God had omitted water when he made the world, 
though he might have made our bodies capable 
of living without it, yet how much we should have 
lost. Our great mathematician, Professor Pierce, 
says: “One drop of water is loaded with enough 
electricity to charge a thunder cloud, and it is a type 
of infinite beauty when it transforms sunlight into a 
rainbow ; it embodies a father’s love as it descends 
on grass and flower; and by its curious constitution 
it represents an inexhaustible knowledge. It is well 
worthy to be the vehicle of a heavenly baptism.” 
Consider, also, the wonderful correlations of ani- 
mal organization, and especially of the human body. 
In the body are three distinct systems, in perfect uni- 
ty and dependence. The first development in a 
chicken’s egg shows three parallel lines. One of 
these becomes a tube, and is the beginning of the 
blood system. At first we see init a little wave- 
movement of the blood, backward and forward. This 
finally develops into the system of arteries and veins 
which pour the blood into the lungs to be oxygen- 
ized, and then send it to all parts of the body to car- 
ry material to repair and rebuild the parts which are 
forever decaying and forever renewed. Likean ex- 
press company, the arterial system sends little pack- 
ages to be left at every part of our body—bony mat- 
ter, nervous tissue, substance for the teeth, the nails, 
the eyes and the hair. No mistake is ever made, no 
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package left at the wrong door. You do not wake up 
in the morning and find the color of your bairand 
eyes changed in the night. Of the method byj}which 
this is done we have not the smallest conception. 

The second line in the egg develops into the 
muscular system, including bones and nerves. By a 
mysterious process, the determination of the will 
proceeds from the brain through the nerves to the 
muscles. Iam writing a book. My thoughts come 
to me from I know not where. They seem to drop 
into my mind from some higher sphere. By an 
effort of will I select some and reject others. I hold 
myself to my subject, and cause the story or poem or 
sermon to unfold toward a certain prearranged end. 
Meantime, I am also selecting words, choosing lan- 
guage, going down into the depths of memory to 
find some illustration of my theme. Years ago, 
perhaps, I met with an experience, or read a book. 
From the abysses of the past comes the long-for- 
gotten adventure, a fact which I had not thought of 
for years. It isa very easy thing to say “I recollect 
that on one occasion;” “I remember this, or that.” 
But what a mystery is memory! You are trying to 
recollect. something; that is to say, you know there is 
something in your mind, but do not know what that 
something is. Like adiver in Indian seas, seeking 
pearls, you go down, down, down, and at last lay 
hold of what you wish, and bring. it to the surface. 
Then comes the process of transferring your thought 
to paper. This invisible thought, by some wonder- 
ful process, is conveyed by the nervous fluid to your 
hand and pen, and at last appears outwardly in black 
letters on a white surface. How strange is’ this 
whole transaction, and how wholly inexplicable by 
any mechanical theory of mind. 

The third division of animal organization is the 
nutritive system—that curious laboratory by which 
food is changed into the substance fitted to build up 
the body. Why we should have been made so, we 
cannot tell. Weonly know that this nutritive sys- 
tem runs through the whole organic world. Animals, 
even down to the smallest, must be fed, or they die. 
Trees and plants must be fed orthey die. But every- 
where food is provided. From the whale rolling his 
huge bulk in Northern seas to the coral animalcule 
and the miscroscopic infusoria, all have their ap- 
propriate nourishment provided for them. “These 
all wait on thee, and thou givest them their meat in 
due season—thou openest thy hand, they are filled 
with good.” Fifteen thousand feet below the sur- 
face of the ocean fishes have recently been found 
nearly all mouth and stomach. One great law of 
supply and demand runs through creation. 

Thus behind all Nature we find foresight, ar- 
rangement, method, order, law; in other words, an 
all-pervading intelligence. By a law of the human 
mind, whenever we see adaptation we infer design. 
Nature is filled with adaptations; hence we cannot 
help inferring design. 

Some years ago, in a gravel belonging to a geologi- 
cal epoch in which no trace of man had ever been 
found, some stone tools were discovered, adapted to 
the processes of cutting, hammering, grinding. These 
adaptations were held to imply designs; therefore it 





was concluded that human beings must have ey. 
isted at that period. So inevitable is the working 
of this law. 

But, it is said, Darwin has disproved this argue 
ment, and shown that intelligence is not needed to 
account for all these adaptations, but only the law of 
heredity, variation and natural selection. By the 
working of these three principles all the organic world 
has been developed. Granting the truth of Darwin. 
ism, how far does it go? Only to show how, with 
given assumptions, things may havecome. No doubt 
the process of evolution runs through all nature. No 
animal, no plant but has been evolved from an egg or 
aseed. But before it can be evolved it must be in. 
volved. An eagle cannot come from the egg of 
duck, or a palm tree from an apple seed. And if the 
universe has come from a gaseous nebula, everything 
now in the universe must have been potentially 
present in that nebula, as the oak is potentially preg. 
ent in the acorn. 

The old theology placed God outside of the world, 
as an architect working on some pre-existing mate, 
rial. All modern theology tends to conceive of him 
as forever present in every part of the creation, guid. 
ing, directing, sustaining all things. Weare coming 
more and more to feel that divine presence around 
us and within us. Wesay, with Thomson: 

“These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God; the rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the flowery spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love; 
Then comes thy glory in the summer sun, 
Sending its influence through the swelling year, 

Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

And sheds a common feast for all that lives.” 

And so Milton, in his majestic “ Hymn to Nature,” 
brings into the universe a divine presence. But, even 
more than these, Wordsworth may be considered the 
inspired worshiper of God in nature. Wordsworth 
tells us that he owes to nature: 

“In hours of weariness, sensations sweet 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into the purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. 

And that blessed mood 
In which the burden and the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is heightened—a serene and blessed mood, 
When, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 

Such is the religion of nature. It is the sense of 
a divine presence in the order, beauty, and blessed- 
ness of the world; of an all-pervading life; of a per- 
fect and unchanging Providence, which guides all 
events onward to their highest issues. Without this 
sense of God in all things, science is a dead law, art 
is trivial, and even an inspired religion would lack an 
element of majesty and serenity. This feeling of God 
in nature inspires the soul with calm, lifts it.into 
communion with things unseen and eternal. It 
makes all of life ideal, filling it with an undertone of 
deep music, which cheers and strengthens the heart. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 42. 
TENTH MONTH 24TH. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
GoLDEN TEXT :—“‘ It is finished.’’—John 19 ; 30. 
READ John 19; 17-30, Revised Version. 
EXPLANATIONS. 
WE have in this lesson a brief recital of one of the 
saddest and most unlawful transactions that ever 
found a place in history. It is the more so, because 
the ruler who gave Jesus to be scourged and crucified 
declared to the accusers, “I find no crime in him.” 
The Roman law, cruel as it then was, did not permit 
a subject to be condemned to death without legal 
proceedings before an officer of justice. The trial of 
Jesus was a mockery of justice ; as was well known 
by Pilate. Crucifixion was the most terrible punish- 
ment that could be inflicted, and was intended for 
the worst criminals. It had been practiced in the 
very earliest ages of human history, and Roman law 
still allowed it. Matthew 27 ;32 and Luke 23 ; 25 dif- 
fer somewhat from our lesson, but there is no real 
difficulty. John states he (Jesus) went out bearing the 
cross for himself, which was the usual custom ; but 
when as in the case of the innocent sufferer of our 
lesson, the punishment of scourging, with all the 
added indignities a cruel and inhuman mob could 
perpetrate, left him faint and weary, it was necessa- 
ry to call upon a stranger for help. The way was 
rugged, and up the hill called Calvary in Latin, Gol- 
gotha in Hebrew, both meaning the same, and so 
called most probably because it was the place of pub- 
lic execution. How cruel, even for a wicked man, 
such a death must have been, but for the holy Jesus, 
of whom his judge had said, I find no crime in him, 
it was indeed most atrocious. The reference made 
to the Old Testament, Ps. 22 ;18, shows that the disci- 
ples of Jesus regarded the utterances of David as 
prophetic. We can never cease to admire the evi- 
dence Jesus gave of his love for his mother, when in 
the midst of all the bodily anguish he suffered, he 
remembered her, and committed her to the care of 
his beloved disciple. There is no example he has 
left us that is more worthy to be followed than this. 
“Tt is finished.” In the prayer which formed a pre- 
vious lesson Jesus had said, I have finished the work 
Thou gavest me to do. Now he could say the cruel 
work of his enemies was accomplished, and the end 
of his suffering had come. 
Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That if we are conscious of our innocence of 
any charge against us, we may safely trust our Heav- 
enly Father, and bear patiently the cruelties men 
may inflict, and if we die, we know that he will take 
care of our souls, which wicked men can never des- 
troy. 

(2.) That we should guard against any thought 
or action that would lead us to do wrong to another, 
or encourage a spirit of cruelty or revenge in our- 
selves,and always remember that when we injure 
any one we place ourselves in the same rank with 

those who crucified Jesus. 
It will perhaps enable us to realize more fully the 
mortal agony of Jesus if we consider briefly what the 
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“death of the Cross” meant. After the scourging 
with thongs of leather, weighted or barbed at the 
ends, the condemned was forced to march to the place 
of execution, bearing on his lacerated shoulders the 
cross-beam to which he was to be nailed, the upright 
post having been taken there beforehand. 

To Jesus it was a toilsome journey. under the 
glowing sun of the Judean spring-time, and we won- 
der not that it was found necessary to lay the burden 
upon one that was stronger. A stranger, Simon from 
Cyrene, a Jewish colony in North Africa, coming in 
from the country was “ compelled to bear his cross.” 

As the sad possession moved through the streets 
of Jerusalem the wailing of the women, who had lis- 
tened to his words and received his blessing,fell upon 
the ear of Jesus, and touched by this evidence of 
their loving compassion, he bade them not to weep 
for him, but for the woes that were shortly to come 
upon them and their children. 

Arriving at the place of execution, the cross piece 
was taken from the shoulders of the victim and. 
nailed to the upright post. just high enough for the 
feet of the crucified to be raised a few feet from the 
ground. All the clothing except a linen cloth around 
the loins, was removed, and either while the cross 
lay on the ground, or after it had been planted in the 

earth, the victim was secured to it by having the 
arms extended at full length and strong nails driven 
through the palms of the hands into the wood. The 
legs were then bent until the soles of the feet rested 
against the upright beam, to which they were made 
fast by lapping one over the other, and driving a 
large nail through them, or they were nailed sepa- 
rately. The body rested upon a rough pin of wood 
which made a shelf and gave some relief to the sus- 
pended victim, who was allowed to perish in the 
most dreadfulagony. Ifthe crucified was strongand 
had great bodily vigor, he might linger several days, 
and be literally devoured piecemeal by ravening 
beasts and birds of prey. 

The details of death by crucifixion, so common in 
the early annals of the race, would scarcely find a 
place in modern history, were it not that One, the 
holy, harmless and undefiled, and many of his most 
faithful disciples, are numbered among its victims. 

We talk of the trials and self-denials of this pres- 
ent life as crosses that are sometimes very hard to be 
endured, scarcely stopping to consider that nothing 
which can come upon us, can in any sense be com- 
pared to the agony that wrung from the holy Suffer- 
er of our lesson the heart-rending cry, “ Eloi, eloi, 
lama Sabacthani?” 


Sorrows humanize our race; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this world ; 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 





WHILE I sought Happiness, she fled 
Before me constantly. 
Weary I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, “ I walk this road to-day : 
I'll bear thee company.”- 
—HeEnrietra R. Extior: 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1886. 


THE APPROACHING MEETINGS. 

THE General Conference of First-day Schools, to be 
held in Philadelphia the first week in 11th month, is 
by far the most important gathering in behalf of the 
youth of our Society, that has been held in this or 
any other city. It will represent every part of the 
United States and Canada in which Friends have a 
+ foothold. 

Embracing as it does, in its official capacity, not 
only the flower and promise of the Society, but a 
large proportion of the men and women upon whom 
rest the weight and burden of the maintenance of 
the principles and testimonies which our body repre- 
sents, its work for the training and preservation of 
the rising generation in those principles and testi- 
monies can scarcely be over-estimated, and its in- 
fluence upon the thought of the society respecting its 
responsibility towards its younger members, will 
largely depend upon the spirit of the gathering and 
the faithfulness and efficiency of those who conduct 
its sessions, and take part in the exercises. 

There is little to be feared from this assembly, if 
it comes to the work with a determination to seek 
the guidance of best wisdom in all its transactions. 
Questions that distract and divide have no place in 
a body professing to hold as paramount the princi- 
ple that our Heavenly Father has given to each one 
a sense of duty and obligation which, if lived under 
and obeyed, will lead to a right judgment, and to 
that unity of spirit which, recognizing diversity in 
gifts and endowments, forbears in love, and gathers 
into oneness with the Father of Spirit. 

“Friends Philanthropic Union,” which will hold 
its sessions in the early part of the same week, is an 
organization that embraces all the yearly meetings 
of our body except Philadelphia. Is field of labor is 
outside the society, but in no manner differs from 
what Friends have always been doing, only in that 
it works in an associated capacity. Both of these 
organizations meet here on the invitation of “ Phila- 
delphia Association for the Promotion. of First-day 
Schools.” The presence of s0 many earnest workers 
in the cause of Philanthropy and for the religious 
training of the children within our fold as we hope 


to see with us, will, we trust, increase our interest in | 
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every good work in which we can engage with profit 
to ourselves and for the benefit of others. 


By some mistake, the notice in last week’s issue 
of the meeting of Abington First-day School Union, 
at Abington, was wrongly given for First-day the 
17th; it is to be held on Seventh-day of this week, the 
16th. 





Our friend J. W. Hutchinson, of New York, askg 
us to say that superintendents of First-day Schools 
are urgently requested to reply to the queries sent 
them by the Committee of the General Conference, 
The same request is expressed in the notice else. 
where given by Joseph A. Bogardus, Clerk of the 
General Conference. 





Ir is very desirable that information should be 
given in advance of the coming of those Friends who 
will attend as delegates the approaching sessions in 


this city of the Philanthropic Union and First-day ‘ 


School General Conference. The committee ap. 
pointed by Philadelphia Association, to receive and 
assign homes to the delegates request that all such 
shall communicate with them at once by addressing 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Friends’ Book-store, 8. W. cor. 
ner 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





MARRIAGES. 
THOMSON—KNIGHT.—At the residence of Joseph 
Tomlinson, Philadelphia, Tenth month 5th, by Friends’ 
ceremony, J. Dawson Thomson, son of John and the late 
Caroline Thomson, of Cheltenham, Pa., and Anna, daughter 
of Martha and the late Charles Knight Jr., both of Phila, 


DEATHS. 

BORTON.—At his residence at Woodstown, Salem Co., 
N. J., on the evening of the 28th of Ninth month, 1886, of 
a lingering and suffering illness, Samuel Borton, in the 
70th year of his age, a valuable and greatly beloved member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly and Salem Quarterly Meetings, 
and for many years a concerned Elder thereof. He was 
earnestly concerned for the maintainance of our testimon- 
ies in regard to the attendance of all our meetings, and he 
was a good example ard practical worker therein. He 
also took an active part in the First-day School, and other 
work for the benefit of the children. 

He was an active business man in his neighborhood ; 
fillimg many places of importance and trust faithfully. 
He will be greatly missed in all the relations of life, and 
more especially so by his beloved companion and fond 
children. A. B. 

HOBSON.—At Frankford, Phila., Tenth month 10th, 
Joseph Hobson, aged 80 years. 

STAPLER.—In Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 
7th of Tenth month, 1886, after many years of suffering 
with asthma, Emily P., eldest daughter of Edward and the 
late Sarah P. Stapler, aged about 40 years; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—At the residence of her brother, Joseph 
Thomas, Academyville, Lower Merion, Pa., Tenth month 
10th, Elizabeth Thomas, in her 84th year. 
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TYSON.—At their residence, Abington, Pa., Tenth 
month 5th, Hannah, wife of the late Ellwood Tyson, in her 


62d year. 
WATSON.—At Hatboro, Pa., Tenth month 5th, Elizabeth 


L., wife of Strickland M. Watson, aged 52 years. 
WISE.—Tenth month 5th, Jane L., widow of John Wise, 
aged 69 years, & member of Green St. Monthly Meeting, 


Phila. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND CLASSICAL DOC- 
TRINES OF HUMILITY AND 
SERVICE.' 

CHRISTIAN virtue springs from love,—lowly, self- 
sacrificing, helpful love; and the greet distinction 
between pagan and Christian humility is seen in the 
comparative absence from the former of this princi- 
ple. Heathen virtue is based upon self-respect, verg- 
ing closely upon pride. It is self-centred. Its very 
humility is proud. It condemns haughtiness and 
arrogance becatise they are unbecoming in creatures 
of a day, and because self-respect itself forbids our 

taking an undue estimate of ourselves. 

It is true that the ancients taught a certain hu- 
mility towards the gods. Count no man happy, they 
said, till the day of his death. The same Power that 
gives blessings can take them away. The gods even 
envy the prosperous, and hate all high things; and 
especial dangers threaten the rich and the great. 
Lofty towers fall with a heavier crash, and the thun- 
derbolts strike the tops of the mountains. Artaba- 
nos tells Xerxes (Herodotus VII., 10), “ God smites 
with his thunderbolts the creatures that exalt them- 
selves, and permits them not to make parade; but 
lowly things do not provoke him. God is wont to 
cut down the lofty. He suffers none but himself to 
think great things.” The ethical teaching is not that 
heaven loves the meek and lowly in heart so much 
as that it hates the proud. Accordingly there was, 
in the ancient world, a certain dread of pride and ar- 
rogance. This is seen in Philip of Macedon com- 
manding his slave to remind him every day, “‘ Thou 
art a man,” and in the custom, at Roman triumphs, 
ofaslave riding in the chariot with the conqueror, 
holding over him a crown, and saying to him from 
time to time, “ Look back,—consider well thy past life 
and be not elated by thy present state.” In depreca- 
tion of the jealousy of the gods, the conqueror wore 
aniron ring; and Cesar and Claudius went up the 
steps of the Capitol on their knees. 

Beneficence, too, was not unknown to the heathen 
world. “He who seeks to please the gods must be 
beneficent, as God is beneficent,” says Epictetus. 
Marcus Aurelius teaches that “all mankind are one’s 
brethren, and that he must love and cherish them, 
and try to make them better.” Says Seneca, “Man 
is born for mutual assistance ;” ‘ you must live for 
another if you wish to live for yourself.” Plutarch 
advocated humanity to animals. At Athens there 
was an altar dedicated to Pity. There were instances 
of self-sacrificing benevolence in ministering to the 
sufferers with the plague in the second year of the 
Peloponnesian war. The elder Pliny, setting out in 
his galley, from scientific curiosity, to observe the 


1 Extracts from an article by President Thomas Chase, of Hay- 
erford College, in Sunday School Times. 











eruption of Vesuvius, sacrificed his life in his efforts 

to rescue his friends from danger. It is wrong tosay 

that there was no benevolence and no philanthropy 

before Christianity. We cannot extol our faith too 

much, but we may extol it unintelligently. Bright 

gleams of kindness and good feeling occasionally 
light up even the darkest night of savagery and 
heathenism; and we may ascribe them to the Spirit 

of Him who in his infinite love is not far from any 

of us, and has not left himself wholly without wit- 
ness in any heart. The best ages of Greece and Rome- 
contain many useful examples for us of virtue. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives is a moral tonic. 

But with the fullest confession of the virtues of 
heathendom, we must admit that their inferiority to 
Christian virtues is always manifest. Christian vir- 
tue is self-forgetting ; it lives for others from love for- 
others and love for God. But the heathen moralist 
says, “If you wish to live for yourself, you must live 
for another.” “ Magnanimity” is the title which the 
younger Pliny gives to his uncle’s self-sacrifice. It is. 
a cold and calculated benevolence which Cicero 
teaches in his Offices. Magnanimity, clemency, be- 
neficence, illumine many a page of heathen annals; 
but in them all we miss the throbbings of the warm 
heart of Christian love. The difference lies here,. 
that to that old world love and virtue had not yet 
been revealed embodied in a Person, almighty to call 
forth a love for himself leading to an humble and 
self-sacrificing love for others. This love of Christ is 
the root of that true humility which so attracts us in 
Christian souls, and of that benevolence and philan- 
thropy which are among the highest glories of Chris- 
tian civilization, and one of the chief marks of its 
great superiority. 

The washing of the disciples’ feet taught many 
lessons. It taught the need of daily cleansing. “He- 
that is bathed needeth not save ‘o wash his feet.” 
Though made clean every whit in the bath of Christ’s 
redeeming love, he may soil his. feet at times as he- 
walks through the world,—he may sin, in the words 
of Dean Vaughan, from “ forgetfulness, thoughtless- 
ness, the impulses of the fleshly nature, the tempta-- 
tions which take us at disadvantage by assailing us 
unawares, or the evil instincts formed in our souls by 
past evil habits,’—and he needs then to come at once 
with repentance and confession to the same Saviour 

for the washing away of theday’s stains. Yet the main 
lesson is that of humility and loving service. ““ Know 
ye what I have done to you? Ye call me Teacher 
and Lord, and ye say well, forso I am. If I then, 
your Lord and your Teacher, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done to you.” These wurds are spirit, and they 
are life. They speak to us with a power which the 
words of no earthly master ever had. They are full 
of that attraction with which he draws all men unto 
himself. And so we, who know him as our divine 
Saviour, are moved mightily by his example; and in 
proportion as we are his true disciples, we humble 
ourselves, and we love and serve our fellow-men, not. 
from the motives of cold human philosophy, but be- 
cause he humbled himself, and he served and loved.. 
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AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF WORRY. 


TOO many things to take care of constitutes one of 
the chief causes of worry. Modern houses frequently 
present the appearance of disorderly museums, where 
masses of little ornaments, pretty trifles, and petty 
treasures destroy repose for the eye and seriously in- 
commode the body. These things require time and 
attention in the way of dusting and cieaning quite 
out of proportion to their decorative value. A con- 
fused mass of beautiful objects is never attractive, for 
incongruity is always ugly. The rarest gem of art 
without an appropriate setting is like the jewel ina 
pig’s snout. Let us boldly ask ourselves what we can 
spare out of each room, without leaving it bare and 
ugly. Each little object that we find we can do with- 
out may be wrapped up carefully, labeled, and stowed 
away for some one’s future use. Our roomssuddenly 
become infinitely more attractive. And, last, but 
not least, there steals over us the blessed sense that 
one cause of worry has been removed. 

Badly-fitting garments, ill-made, of shabby style 
and vulgar coloring, are another constant source of 
worry to their victims. Parents are not half partic- 
ular enough about this matter, from false notions 
concerning right and wrong,and from inexcusable 
want of thought. He that hath not strong nerves, 
Says a modern sage, must have a good coat. Here is 
a whole volume of wisdom in a few words. The 
well-dressed child, harmonious and at ease, forgets 
itself utterly, devoting all its little energies to happi- 
ness and growth. The poor innocent, gotten-up like 
a guy, is tortured by the consciousness of being dif- 
ferent from the others, and is correspondingly miser- 
able. Being different from the others is a condition 
that no child can tolerate for an instant, for children 
are not philosophers. A horrible self-consciousness 
seizes the little man or woman so placed; and the 
result is a fit of the sulks, or bad temper, or a para- 
lyzing unhappiness. To an over-sensitive body not 
quite up to the normal standard of health, ill-fitting 
garments cause actual pain by rubbing and pressure. 
Several bright little people once confessed to the 
writer what they intended to do when they grew up. 
The delicate ones, both boys and girls, looked forward 
to maturity as a blessed period when they could have 
the kind of clothes they wanted. Only those who 
have likewise suffered can fully appreciate what a 
promised land of freedom this future condition ap- 
peared to these oppressed children. Weak nerves 
must have a good coat. Good clothes give a satisfac- 
tion that nothing else can. When the habit is as 
costly as the purse can buy, well-fitting, modest, and 
artistic, another avoidable cause of worry has been 
removed. : 

Each one of us has some little personal foible 
quite distinct from the family failings, some little 
particular hobby that we long to ride, but dare not. 
The result is, we fret and fume, even if silently. 
This fretting is a real injury to ourselves ; worse be- 
cause the explosions go on inside. Many people, 
especially women, choke down these fantastic aspi- 
rations because their sisters, cousins, and aunts never 
do such things. The moral tape-measure cannot en- 


compass anything erratic. When will we learn t 
let people be happy in their own way? “ We havyeg 
cook, a jewel of a cook,” writes a friend—“ the pivot 
upon which thedomestic machinery turns. She likes 
us, and we like her. The secret of the whole matte 
is that this cook likes to sleep on a feather bed in 
midsummer, and none of us have ever tried to dig. 
suade her from the practice.” If this spirit of tole. 
ant wisdom could be diffused everywhere, what g 
change there would be in every-day life! How hap. 
piness would increase, and the health and beauty that 
follow happiness! It is nothing to you, my friend, 
that I am particularly fond of fans, whether plain, 
glowing, artistic, fantastic, rare, or chic; but it ig g 
matter of vital delight to me. Once I envied the 
Princess of Wales. Because, she is a king’s daughter 
and one day to beaqueen? No, forsooth! but be 
cause she had on exhibition at the South Kensington 
Museum the finest collection of fans that these hum. 
ble eyes have ever looked upon. Your stamps, coing, 
stuffed birds, butterflies, bottled monkeys, and baby 
mice are nothing to me, it is true; but go on collect. 
ing them, kind soul, and enjoy them all you can! 
Such efforts harm no one, and give any amount of 
real, solid satisfaction. Hobbies have been defined 
as wooden horses. They advance us all thesame, be 
cause if indulged in they are a means of harmless 
delight. Let us ride our hobbies, and then one cause 
of worry will vanish. 

To sum up the matter in a few words, the fret of 
our nerves is largely the result of a want of mental 
flexibility. Too often is the significant fact over. 
looked that other times require other manners, and 
the same time requires other manners, according to 
circumstances. There is a fatal tendency in human 
nature to arrange life with an eye single to our neigh- 
bors. Humanity is like a flock of sheep; when one 
goes over the fence all the rest are pretty sure to fol 
low. Why should we do as other folks do? Chil 
dren act that way because they are but children. For 
mature men and women it seems an absurd rule. 
Horrible dullness, gnawing misery, stuffy homes, 
wearied husbands, jaded wives, and languid children 
are some of the sad results of this grave error. Those 
mysterious “other people” will probably not agree 
to what has been said concerning the weeding-out 
process among bric-d-brac and pretty nothings, nor 
will they approve of advanced views in regard to 
clothes, fans, and bottled monkeys. Courage, friends! 
the world is wide. There is always an immense 
other side where those can pass over who do not ap- 
prove of us. Our affair is to secure the gracious es 
tate provided for us by nature when all avoidable 
causes of worry have been removed. Volition counts 
for something as a condition of the course of events. 
Let us elect to do away with all unnecessary drudgery, 
uncalled-for self-control, and misplaced self-denial. 
New Edens appear as worries depart, and avoidable 
causes of worry vanish in proportion to our bhealth- 
ful disregard of others’ opinions. Independence in 
thought and conduct is the first step toward happi- 
ness.— Christian Union. 








Every duty has a blessing in it.—Dillwyn. 
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SAINT GREGORY'S GUEST, 


By JoHn G. WHITTIER. 





A TALE for Roman guides to tell 

To careless, sight-worn travelers still, 
Who pause beside the narrow cell 

Of Gregory on the Cleian Hill, 


One day before the monk’s door came 
A beggar, stretching empty palms, 

Fainting and fast-sick, in the name 
Of the most holy, asking alms. 


And the monk answered, “ All I have 
In this poor cell of mine I give, 
The silver cup my mother gave; 
In Christ’s name, take thou it, and live.” 


Years passed ; and called at last to bear 
The pastoral crook and keys of Rome, 
The poor monk, in St. Peter's chair 
Sat, the crowned lord of Christendom. 


“ Prepare a feast,” Saint Gregory cried, 
And let twelve beggars sit thereat.” 
The beggars came, and one beside, 
An unknown stranger, with them sat. 


“T asked thee not,” the Pontiff spake, 
“O stranger; but if need be thine 

I bid thee welcome, for the sake 
Of him who is thy Lord and mine.” 


A grave, calm face the stranger raised, 
Like his who on Gennesaret trod, 
Or his on whom the Chaldeans gazed, 
Whose form was as the Son of God. 


“ Know’st thou ” he said, “ thy gift of old?” 
And in the hand he lifted up 

The Pontiff marveled to behold 
Once more his mother’s silver cup. 


“Thy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 
Sweetly among the flowers of heaven. 

I am the wonderful, through whom 
Whate’er thou askest shall be given.” 


He spake and vanished. Gregory fell 
With his twelve guests in mute accord 

Prone on their faces, knowing well 
Their eyes of flesh had seen the Lord. 


The old-time legend is not vain ; 
Nor vain thy art, Verona’s Paul, 
Telling it o’er and o’er again 
On gray Vicenza’s frescoed wall. 


Still wheresoever pity shares 
Its bread with sorrow, want and sin, 
And love the beggar’s feast prepares, 
The uninvited guest gomes in. 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 

He walks our earth, the wonderful 
And all good deeds are done to him. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RECONCILED. 
A ROBIN sang in the gloaming, 
And a mother sat with her: dead alone. 
And nothing broke the stillness, 
But the robin’s song and a woman’s moan. 
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She sat alone with her first-born, 
And held his cold white hand, 
And questioned his pale, still face, 
Of the things she could not understand, 


She counted the years of his life, 
Ten, and twenty, and ten, 

And she followed it from the cradle, 
Until he stood a man among men. 


And as she looked at him there in death, 
It seemed but yesterday 

Since he came in weary from playing 
And she kissed the tears away. 


As she told him some sweet old story, 
With his head upon her knee, 

Or sang to him in the twilight 
Some simple melody. 


A robin sang in the dying day, 

And a mother sat with a heart of stone; 
And nothing broke the stillness 

Save the robin’s song, and her low moan. 


The door was softly opened, 
And there stood a little child ; 

Like a message of love from the Master, 
And lo! she was reconciled. 


The robin’s song in the orchard, 
Had more joyous grown 
And nothing broke the silence, 


But the robin’s song alone. 
—S. F. THomMaAs, 


AUTUMN PEACE. 
ONE word is breathed threcgh falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase, 
And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, ' 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineland slope, the orchard row 
Where heapéd apples glow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret ; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 


No plant would from the eager frost 

Redeem one blossom it hath lost; 

For now, fulfilled in seed or fruit, 
Life houses at the root. 


No bee its fooded cell complete 
Would change for summer’s unstored sweet ; 
No bird the Maytime rapture thrilled, 

Its nest would now rebuild. 


O my Delight! We too are blent 

In the soft waning year’s content. 

What though from far Youth’s quickest bound 
There comes a wooing sound ? 


Thou hearest, but thou wilt not grieve; 

Though sweet the morn, more sweet is eve. 

Say (thou, upon whose lips Love hung) 
Thou wouldst not now be young! 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase; 
That single word is ‘‘ Peace.” 


—EpiTH M. Tuomas, in Brooklyn Magazine. 
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A PLEA FROM THE VEGETABLE KING- 


1This was written by Laura W. White, for a class exercise by 
the Newtown First-day School, at the Friends’ Temperance Meet- 
ing, held at Sharon Park, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth 
month 10, 1886. It was participated in by nine pupils, each of 
eight displaying in turn the fruit or grain mentioned, and, at the 
conclusion of his remarks, dropping it into a vine-wreathed bask- 
et, which was held aloft by the ninth, while speaking for all the 
Vegetable Kingdom. We print it with the view that it will be of 
interest to our readers, and of value, also, for other similar occa- 


sions. 


DOM. 


APPLE. (ist Voice.) 
I’M an Apple, you see! 
Just one of our family, 
Dropped down from the tree, 
To say a few words 
On behalf of our race, 
To the friends, who are gathered 
In this pleasant place. 
’Tis plain, that in us 
Doth two natures abide ; 
Like man, we’ve a better 
And eviler side. 
Use us well, and your servants 
For good we will be. 
We'll cheerfully vacate 
Our home in the tree, 
And surrender ourselves 
To your housekeeping art, 
To be moulded in pudding, 
Or dumpling, or tart. 
To grace with our presence 
Your most social board, 
We'll consent to be pared, 
To be quartered and cored, 
And will never complain | 
That your gain is our loss, 
’Though we may pay you back | 





With the mildest of sauce. 
We'll be roasted, or baked, 
Or kept in a stew— 
We'll be dried, jammed, or jellied, 
Or spiced-—just for you. 
In so many ways 
We can add to your joy 
And give you pure pleasure, 
Unmixed with alloy, 
If you’ll use us with wisdom 
And only as food, 
And we'll faithfully promise 
To grow for your good. 


APPLE. (2d Voice.) 
Use us ill, and you’ll find 
That a spirit unblessed, 
May animate even 
The vegetable breast. 
Eat us cooked, or uncooked, 
As best you may think, 
But we caution you, never 
To use us as drink. 
We give you fair warning, 
So do not complain 
If, through your abu3e, 
We lay hold of your brain, 
To rob it of all 
Intellectual force 
And make your whole nature 
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Most brutal and coarse. 

For this is what cider 
And brandy will do— 

Our eviler spirit, 
That is subject to you. 

’Tis locked in our nature 
As safe as may be, 

But the hand of humanity 
Holdeth the key. 

Time was when man’s ignorance 
Might have excused 

The ignoble purpose 
For which we’ve been used ; 

But experience, surely, 
Hath opened your eyes 

To the fact that your treatment 
Of us was unwise 

In the past; and we charge you, 
Again and again, 

Make our future the care 
Of intelligent men. 

By infinite wisdom 
We are surely designed 

To bless, not to injure, 
The race of mankind— 

But we’re only your servants 
And bow to your will,— 

Your obedient servants. 
For good or for ill. 


CORN. (lst Voice.) 
I have such a shapely 
And sizable ear 
That friend Apple’s remarks 
I happened to hear; 
And, while much surprised 
At her boldness, I pray 
You'll as patiently list 
To what Corn has to say. 
Although o’er the earth 
We fearlessly stalk, 
Not one of our race 
Ever ventured to talk 
On occasion like this,— 
And I hope you will know 
Tis not egotism 
Prompts me to do so, 
But an earnest desire 
To present to your view 
The various ways 
We can benefit you, 
If you'll only permit us, 
And never pervert 
Our rational use 
To your damage and hurt. 
We take great delight 
To provide you with food, 
Which, though humble at times, 
Is most wholesome and good. 
And your gransires, I ween, 
Will own, without blush, 
That to manhood they grew 
Through the power of mush. 
As bread or as pudding 
We humbly declare, 
To the best of our knowledge, 
Our record is fair ; 
While in cakes and in custar1s, 
As time’s on the march, 
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We appear on your table 
As edible starch. 
And not only thus, 
But, indirectly, 
We're happy to further 
Your prosperity,— 
For the fowls that you raise 
And the horses you drive 
We try, in our measure, 
To help keep alive. 
I will not take time 
To enumerate more 
Of the blessings we’re willing 
To heap at your door, 
But I hope you’ll remember 
Them often—and think 
Many times, ere you change us 
From food into drink. 


CORN. (2d Voice.) 


And now I will turn 
To the opposite side, 
And show you a torrent, 
Deep, turbulent, wide, 
Which, unceasingly, onward 
And downward must flow 
From our innocent veins 
While man wills it so. 
It will bear on its bosom 
But heartaches and pains 
And agonized shrieks 
And hot, frenzied brains. 
Instead of pure pleasures 
And hallowed delight— 
Its shores will be strewn 
With destruction and blight, 
And your dearest and best 
Will sink ’neath its wave, 
And the strong arm of man 
Become powerless to save. 
The name of this river 
You, all of you, know. 
You are hind’ring its progress 
Or aiding its flow. 
You are speeding its current 
Or checking its tide,— 
And the voice of your conscience 
Must help you decide, 
As you shrink back in dread 
From its perilous brink, 
Is it better to use us 
As food or as drink ! 
Communion with evil 
Will evil beget, 
Was true in Paul’s day 
And is just as true yet, 
And so, while as Corn 
We haven’t a fault, 
Our whole nature changes 
When mingled with malt 
And mixed up with rye 
And corrupted with yeast— 
And we're ready to level 
The greatest and least, 
By kindling unquenchable 
Fire in the blood 
And sweeping them down 
In our Alcohol flood. 
Tis not our desire 





That it should be so; 


We leave it entirely 


In your hands, you know. 


And yours is the blessing 


Or yours is the curse, 


In accord as you use us 


For better or worse. 


GRAPE. (ist Voice.) 
As I listened to the sentiments 
So earnestly expressed, 
Deep in my fruitful bosom 
There arose a vague unrest. 
I were loth to rise before you 
If the cause were only mine, 
But I represent the absent, 
All the products of the vine; 
And I feel no weak timidity 
Or modesty, remiss, 
Could excuse my keeping silent 
On occasion such as this. 
Our family loves the race of man— 
We naturally incline 
To wreathe ourselves about his door 
And ’round his arbors twine. 
And, in the long, hot Summer days, 
We deem it precious fun 
To spread our broad, green, cooling leaves 
And shield him from the sun. 
When Autumn, with its duller skies 
And empty harvest fields, 
Finds his every store-house crowded 
With grain the Summer yields, 
Our tendrils brown and harden 
But closer cling and twine 
To hold for him our clustered wealth— 
The fruitage of the vine. 
In purple sheen, or white, or green 
We love to grace his board, 
No more delicious, luscious fruit 
For Winter he may hoard. 
In many simple, untold ways 
The purest pleasures we 
Would heap within his happy home, 
For we delight to be, 
Like every fruit and every grain 
And every flower that grows, 
A minister unto his weal 
And never to his woes. 


GRAPE. (2d Voice.) 
“ Man hath dominion” over us. 
And much as we desire 
To be to him a source of good, 
If he causeth liquid tire 
To course along our purple veins, 
We'll sting with adder’s tongue, 
The face, the hand, the brain, the heart, 
Of the aged and the young. 
Doth not the drink that Nature gives 
Its crystal pureness fling 
Down from the mountain torrent 
And up from the wayside spring ? 
And hath it ever failed as yet 
Your righteous thirst to slake, 
That you must needs resort to us 
A beverage to make? 
If it were harmless as the brook 
That ripples at your feet; 
If never once the bitter drop 
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Need overflow the sweet ; 

I had not left my leafy home 
Upon the spreading vine 

To warn you of the use, abuse 
And banefulness of wine. 

But, from all distant vineyards, 
A voice floats through the air 
Bidding me say unto mankind : 

“ Beware ! beware! beware ! 

How you press our purple clusters 
And cause the ruddy flow 

Which brings to those who tarry long 
But wretchedness and woe.” 

We love to yield our sweetness up 
To your judicious use ; 

We grieve to blush within the cup 
For shame at your abuse. 

But, as in ancient Eden, 

To you is left the choice. 

While mine hath but the privilege been 
To lift a warning voice. 


WHEAT. (lst Voice.) 
Although “ It goes against the grain” 
To face the public, I would fain 
Re-echo what my friends have said ; 
Acknowledging, with bended head, 
The truth of their remarks. For me, 
I take the precious liberty 
To speak for all the bearded grain 
On eastern slope and western plain 
In phrase which shall most humble be 
With no attempt at fluency. 
For centuries mankind has plead 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
And, in response to Wisdom’s laws, 
As agents of that higher cause, 
We flourished ’neath the sun and dew 
And have provided bread for you. 
I know the food for which you plead 
Is spiritual—but you need 
No less, on that account, to be 
Nourished and fed by such as we; 
And s0, as one vast harvest field, 
Our ripened strength to you we yield 
Beseeching you for your own sake 
Of us judicious use to make— 
And we will now and always be 
Your “ Staff of Life” in verity. 


WHEAT. (2d Voice.) 
I turn the picture now, and show 
Our power to weaken you. Although 
Tis foreign to our best design 
Your health and strength to undermine, 
To wreck your morals, sear your fame, 
And brand you with the drunkard’s name, 
This fate will rest upon your head 
If alcohol, instead of bread, 
You manufacture from our grain 
To drink and sell for greed and gain. 
Oh, had I but.a gifted tongue 
To sing such song as ne’er was sung, 
That man might stay his wayward feet 
To heed a simple head of wheat. 


Name one good deed beneath the sun 
That whiskey, beer, or gin, or rum, 
Used as a beverage, yet has done. 
Name one dark crime, or act of dread 








Ss 
That you can track with certain tread 
Back to the influence of bread ! 

And then compare their merits true 

And see if it is wise to brew 

A drink that only injures you. 

If it had one redeeming trait 

To lift it from its low estate 

My censuring voice might hesitate ; 

But when it steals the strengthening bread 
From hungry lips, and leaves instead 

A poison for both heart and head, 

I feel, with all the yellow grain 

Of eastern land, and western main, 

That we have reason to complain. 


ALL. 
To you, our grateful thanks are due 
This glorious August weather, 
For granting us the boon to meet 
And talk with you together. 


Through lips of kind interpreters 
We've tried to make our meaning 
More clear to all, and hope you’ll find 
The harvest worth the gleaning. 


Our kingdom oft, with chidings soft, 
Through its reserve hath broken ; 
But many failed to understand 
Or heed the language spoken. 


And so to-day this bolder way 
With your consent we’ve taken, 

Within your kindly human hearts 
Conviction to awaken— 


That, to pervert or use for hurt 
The smallest thing that’s growing 

May bring to you, as your just due, 
A punishment past knowing. 


Our kingdom, with its wond’rous growth 
Of grains, and fruits, and flowers, 

Was meant to minister to man 
Through all his earthly hours, 


But when he stoops to base misuse, 
His better self deceiving, 

His faithful servants can but choose 
To voice their bitter grieving. 


Our life is one perpetual strife 
To satisfy his craving; 

Our grain upon a thousand hills 
For him alone is waving ; 


For him alone our precious fruits 
Grow large, and ripe, and mellow, 
The while the sunlight swiftly shoots 

His arrows keen and yellow. 


And vine, and shrub, and tree combine 
With every opening flower, 

To help our vegetable realm 
Its blessings ’round him shower. 


We live for you, and gladly do 
We loose each faulty fetter, 

Or link unwise—that you may rise 
To purer heights, and better. 


Who asks for self, hath selfish ends 
And true conviction smothers. 

This fact, at least, our course defends, 
We plead alone for others. 
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So do not turn away, and seem 
To spurn our earnest pleading— 
But let your kindly judgment deem 
The prayer worth your heeding. 


And all your race will feel the peace 
That comes of righteous living ; 

And our green realm its chidings cease 
And pulsate with thanksgiving. 


ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 


IN the first place, science adds immensely to the in- 
terest and happiness of life. Itis altogether a mis- 
take to regard science as dry or prosaic. The techni- 
cal works, descriptions of species, etc., bear the same 
relation to science as dictionaries to literature. 
Mackay more justly exclaims: 

Blessings on Science ! When the earth seemed old, 

When Faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 

’Twas she discovered that the world was young, 

And taught a language to its lisping tongue. 

Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy some poetical 
myth of antiquity, such as the ancient Hindoo ex- 
planation of rivers, that “Indra dug out their beds 
with his thunderbolts, and sent them forth by long 
continuous paths.” But the real causes of natural 
phenomena are far more striking, and contain more 
real poetry than those which have occurred to the 
untrained imagination of mankind. Botany, for in- 
stance, is by many regarded as a dry science. With- 
out it one might admire flowers and trees as one may 
admire a great man or beautiful woman whom one 
meets in a crowd; but it is asa stranger. The bota- 
nist,on the contrary—nay, I will not say the bota- 
nist, but one with even a slight knowledge of that 
delightful science—when he goes out into the woods 
(whether they present the delicate tracery of winter, 
the tender green of spring, the richness of summer, 
or the glory of autumn), or into any of those fairy 
forests which we call fields, finds himself welcomed 
by aglad company of friends, every one with some- 
thing interesting to tell. Dr.Johnson said that, in 
his opinion, when you had seen one green field you 
had seen them all; and even a greater than Johnson, 
Socrates, the very type of intellect without science, 
said he was always anxious to learn, and from fields 
and trees he could learn nothing. It has, I know, 
been said that botanists 

Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 

And all their botany is but Latin names. 
Contrast this, however, with the language of one who 
would hardly claim to be a master in botany, though 
he is certainly a loving student. 

“Consider (says Ruskin) what we owe to the mea- 
dow grass, to the covering of the dark ground by 
that glorious enamel, by the companies of those soft, 
countless, and peaceful spears of the field! Follow 
but for a little time the thought of all that we ought 
to recognize in those words. All spring and summer 
isin them—the walks by silent scented paths, the 
rest in noonday heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation ; the 





a From an address by Sir John Lubbock, at Birmingham, Eng- 
d, 
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life of the sunlight upon the world, falling in emerald 


| streaks and soft blue shadows, when else it would 


have struck on the dark mould or scorching dust ; 


| pastures beside the pacing brooks, soft banks and 
| knolls of lowly hills, thymy slopes of down over- 


looked by the blue line of lifted sea ; crisp lawns all 


| dim with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of 


barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, softening in 
their fall the sound of loving voices.” Even if it be 
true that science was dry when it was buried in huge 
folios, that is certainly no longer the case now; and 
Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish, that Minerva might 
have three graces as well as Venus, has been amply 
fulfilled. 

The study of natural history indeed seems des- 
tined to replace the loss of what is par excellence 
termed “ sport,” engraven in us asit is by the opera- 
tion of thousands of years, during which man lived 
greatly on the produce of the chase. Game is grad- 
ually becoming “small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” Our prehistoric ancestors hunted the mam- 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, and the Irish 
elk; the ancient Britons had the wild ox, the deer, 
and the wolf. Still we have the hare, the partridge, 
and the fox; but even these are becoming scarcer, 
and must be preserved first, in order that they may 
be killed afterwards. Some of us even now—and 
more no doubt, will hereafter—satisfy instincts es- 
sentially of the same origin, by the study of birds, or 
insects, or even infusoria,—of creatures which more 
than make up by their variety what they want in 
size. ‘ 

It is really astonishing how little we know of the 
beautiful world in which welive. Mr. Norman Lock- 
yer tells us that, while traveling on a scientific mis- 
sion in the Rocky Mountains, he was astonished to 
meet a very aged French abbé, and could net help 
showing his surprise. The abbé observed this, and, 
in the course of conversation, explained his presemce 
in thatdistant region. “ Youwere” hesaid, “I easily 
saw, surprised to find mehere. The fact is, that some 
months ago I was very ill. My physicians gave me 
up; and, in fact, one morning I thought myself that 
I was already in the arms of the Bon Dieu, and I 
fancied the angels came and asked me: ‘ Well, M.1’- 
Abbé, and how did you like the beautiful world you 
have just left?’ And then it occurred to me that I, 
who had been all my life preaching about Heaven, 
had seen almost nothing of the world in which I was 
living. I determined, therefore, if it pleased Provi- 
dence to spare me, to see something of this world; 
and so here [ am.” Few of us are free, however 
much we might wish it, to follow the example of the 
worthy abbée. But, although it may not be possible 
for us to visit the Rocky Mounaains; and, though I 
do not by any means say that descriptions of voyages 
and travels are equal to the voyages and travels them- 
selves, they are the next best; nay, though it may 
seem paradoxical, that there are some cases in which 
I am not sure they are not better. It is, no doubt, a 
great privilege to visit Canada, or to travel say in 
Mexico or Peru, or to cruise among the Pacific Islands ; 
but in some respects the narratives of early travelers, 
the histories of Prescott, or the voyages of Captain 
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Cook, are even more interesting; describing to us, as 
they do, astate of society which was then so unlike 
ours, but which now has been much changed and 
Europeanized. 

Thus we may make our daily travels interesting, 
even though, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family, all 
our adventures are by our own fireside, and all our 
migrations from one room to another. 

Few of us can be said to have learned at all— 
none perhaps thoroughly— to enjoy the gift of life 
and the beautiful world we live in; to appreciate the 
sacred trusts of health, strength, and time. We can, 
indeed, all say, with Sir Henry Taylor, that the 
retrospect of life swarms with lost opportunities. 
Yet surely it is our duty to be as happy as we can. 
Dante long ago pointed to the neglect of these op- 
portunities as a serious fault: 

Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
With unavailing penitence, his crime. 
Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 
And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 

For to be happy one’s self is one step towards 
making others happy also; and, to quote Ruskin, 
“each of us, as we travel the way of life, has the 
choice, according to our working, of turning all the 
voices of nature into one song of rejoicing; or of 
withering and quenching her sympathy into a fear- 
ful withdrawn silence of condemnation, or into a 
crying out of her stones and a shaking of her dust 
against us.” 

Too many, however, still feel only in nature that 
which we share “with the weed and the worm;” 
they love birds as boys do; that is, they love throw- 
ing stones at them; or wonder if they are good to eat, 
as the Esquimaux asked of the watch, or treat them 
as certain devout Afreedee villagers are said to have 
treated a descendant of the Prophet—killed him and 
worshiped at his tomb; but gradually we may hope 
that the love of nature will become to more and 
more, as already it is to many, a “faithful and sacred 
element of human feeling.” 

Where the untrained eye will see nothing but 
mire and dirt, science will often reveal exquisite 
possibilities. The mud we tread under our feet in 
the street is a grimy mixture of clay and sand, soot 
and water. Separate the sand, however—let the 


atoms arrange themselves in peace according to their | ; : : 
oe e P ore " | which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not him 


| self, neither did according to his will, shall be beaten 


nature—and you have the opal. Separate the clay, 
and it becomes a white earth, fit for the finest por- 
celain; or, if it still further purifies itself, you have a 
sapphire. Take the soot, and, if properly treated, it 
will give youadiamond. While, lastly, the water, 
purified and distilled, will become a dewdrop or 
crystallize into a lovely star. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE WESTERN ORTHODOX “ LARGER BODIES.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


AMONG advertisements, under the heading, “ Pub- 
lishers’ Notices,” you say, “It should be explicitly 
understood that the editors do not accept any re- 
sponsibility for the views of correspondents and con- 
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tributors who sign their articles,” so, if you are will 
ing to publish this, and the views expressed are 
in accord with your own, let me be responsible, 

In an editorial dated Tenth month 2d, under 
heading ‘‘ The Orthodox Ohio Yearly Meeting,” 
say, “ The reports of the proceedings in the Orthodes 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, at the recent session er 
hibit very clearly the complete departure which thy 
meeting has taken from the ground of Quakerism» 
This seems to me like a very serious charge, but on 
goon, “ When it is considered that all the ‘) 
body’ Orthodox Yearly Meetings of the West have 
adopted so many of the features of the ‘ evangelicg)) 
churches as to be much more like them than like 
bodies of Friends in early times, and that Ohio Yeu, 
ly Meeting has gone even beyond the others, anj 
has been practically testified against by all of the 
on the subject of water baptism and the ‘supper’ i 
will be seen that the departure of the latter, 88 We 
have already said, must be complete.” I think this 
is an awful condemnation, but to quote still furthe 
you say, “In the other yearly meetings the revivalig, 
methods, the emotional! efforts for ‘ conversion) the 
zealous insistence upon the extreme ‘evangelical! 
doctrine, the salaries of regular pastors, the change 
from ‘meeting houses’ to ‘churches,’ the preg. 
ranged services in religious meetings, the music and 
the singing, the extreme reliance upon eternal and 
unspiritualized Scripture,—these and other partic. 
lars have marked the change of ground, and hay 
fixed in the minds of unprejudiced observers th 
conviction that the time has passed when it was 
all worth while for the ‘ larger bodies’ to hesitate ix 
laying aside the name of ‘ Friends.’ ” 

I cannot but say, “ Father, forgive them,” as] 
hope you do not know what you say. Should weno 
rejoice that there are others, who may differ in 
many respects from us, who are willing to bear the 
simple, yet dignified name of Friends? This world 
will not accept such a name, and does it not show 
that the bodies of people you have mentioned hay 
not wholly departed from the Source and Fountain, 


| when they are willing to be called, Friend? Friend 


of what? Was not Abraham, as we read, called the 
Friend of God? You may say, as you do, thes 
Friends show a “change of ground.” But how? 
Outwardly. How true it is that man looks at the 
outside, but God looks at the heart. Let us be care 
ful of the “beam.” We read, “and that servani, 


with many stripes. But he that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes.” W. 


[We think our friend misconceives the essence of the 
question. We have by no means ventured to pass upon the 
higher issues of right and wrong which may be involved 
in the metamorphoses of the Western “larger bodies,” 
but have simply felt it our duty to say that they have 
so changed as that they no longer stand upon the ground 
of early and real Quakerism, and therefore are unsuitably 
called “ Friends.”’ Kindly feeling toward them, as ft 
any other body of professing Christians, we hope to mail- 
tain in as full a measure as our correspondent would 
desire.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Accompanying his notes on Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, elsewhere printed, Clarkson Butterworth 
says: “Tt is remarkable that when the year began 
there were three women, members of Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting, in the 100th year of their ages. Eliza 
Pennington, of Waynesville, O., died 2d mo, 15th, lack- 
ing but 11 days of being 100 years old. Bethiah Han- 
cock, of Richmond, died a few months ago, lacking 
less than a month of 100 years, and Sarah Brown, a 
member of Westfield Monthly Meeting, in Preble 
county, Ohio, has passed her hundredth year, is still 
quite hale and hearty, and attends meeting occasion- 
ally.” 

—Margaretta Walton, of Ercildoun, and her com- 
panion, Mary H. Barnard, have just completed their 
visits to the members of Salem Monthly Meeting, in 
whose homes they have found a loving welcome. 
Margaretta’s labors amongst us have been cheering 
and encouraging; and in their social and religious 
mingling here was felt the savor of life and influence 
both of countenance and spirit which so adorns our 
profession. L. 
Salem, Tenth month 9. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Helen C. Pyle, B. L., of the class of 1883, and 
Martha Magill Watson, A. B., of the class of 1885, are 
entering upon a two years course of study for their 
second degrees. ; 

—Beatrice Magill, instructor in drawing and paint- 
ing, exhibited three of her original oil paintings of 
landscapes and flowers at the recent exhibition, in 
Delaware county. They received a first premium, 
and the following notice is given in the report in the 
Delaware county American: “The three paintings 
exhibited by Miss Magili, daughter of the President 
of Swarthmore College, attracted much attention, and 
were without doubt the best oil paintings ever ex- 
hibited at the county fair.” 

—John J. Cornell will speak at the College, on 
Temperance, on Seventh-day morning, the 16th inst., 
at10 o’clock. The train leaves Broad St., Philadel- 
phia for Swarthmore, at 9.03 A.M. The friends of 
the college are invited to be present. 


—President Magill has been in attendance, this 
week, upon the sessions of the important conference 
upon Indian Affairs, at Lake Mohonk. He will re- 
turn at the close of the week. Other Philadelphia 
delegates to the Conference are Philip C. Garrett, 
President of the Board of State Charities, and Her- 
bert Welsh, the efficient secretary ofthe Indian Rights 
Association. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. John M. Keating, writing of whooping-cough in 
Babyhood, says: “The disease is a contagious one—that we 
all know. Its contagious material resides undoubtedly in 
the breath of the one affected with it; it is taken up proba- 
bly by the air during its passage over the secretions from 
the throat and nose. The air probably retains it for a long 
time, and these secretions usually, at the height of the 
disease, being excessive, are easily communicated from one 
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child to another in play, by kissing, etc., or they dry and 
are finely pulverized, and are scattered throvghout a badly 
ventilated room. During the whole period of excessive 
secretion, from the first week till the cough almost disap- 
pears, the child with whooping-cough is capable of giving 
the disease to others with whom it comes in contact.” 

—A few days ago two ladies, one of whom carried a 
baby, entered a Boston carpet store and signified their de- 
sire to look at some carpets. It was a very warm day, but 
the salesman cheerfully showed roll after roll until the 
perspiration literally streamed from every pore of his body. 
Finally one of the ladies asked the other if she did not 
think it was time to go. “Not quite,” was the answer of 
her companion, and then, in an undertone, she added, 
“Baby likes to see him roll them out, and it is not time to 
take the train yet.”— Carpet Trade and Review. 

—There has long been a foolish prejudice against coppers 
on this coast, but the interest of the working class demands 
that it should be dissipated. There is an endless list of 
small articles which are now sold at the East for 1, 2, 3 and 
4cents. These same articles, although produced as cheaply 
in California, always cost the consumer 5 cents. It ought 
to require no argument to convince a working man that he 
is foolish to pay 5 cents for that which should only cost him 
2. Yet it is notorious that a prejudice against copper coins 
exists among those who have very few 5-cent pieces to 
spare.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

—Grass cloth is likely to have a more extensive market 

than formerly. It is a Chinese production, specimens of 
which come to us generally in the shape of handkerchiefs. 
The material is a fibre, not grass, and a species of nettles. 
These nettles are carefully cultivated in China, where they 
grow in great quanties, as they do in India and Ceylon. In 
India hitherto no marked attempt at cultivation has been 
made. They are free from the stinging character of the 
ordinary nettles. In Ceylon and India, where the plants 
grow wild, these nettles are cut just about the time of seed- 
ing, and bleached by the assistance of the heavy night dews 
and the hot mid-day suns, and the fibres gathered together 
and spun into ropes of thin twine, from which coarse 
matting is made. This primitive way of treating the 
nettles is not followed in China, and, indeed, the employ- 
ment of the fibre silk for commercial purposes seems to be 
a Chinese secret. Not only is the texture of the cloth 
manufactured from this fibre very beautiful—it is princi- 
pally remarkable for its gloss and peculiar transparency— 
but it is extremely strong and durable. Belting for ma- 
chinery has already been made with the Chinese grass 
fibre, and on being tested it was found that it could bear a 
strain of 8.326 pounds to the square inch, whereas leather 
could only sustain a pressure of 4.249 pounds to the square 
inch. So soon as manufacturers and costumiers have had a 
sufficient time for experimenting we may expect to see 
grass cloth very generally used.— Manufacturers’ Gazttee. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AusTIn F. Pike, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, dropped dead on his farm, near Franklin Falls, 
in that State, on the 8th inst. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1819, and took his seat in the Senate in 1883. 

FRANCIS MURPHY, the total abstinence advocate, vis- 
ited the Indian school at Carlisle on the 8th inst., and 
addressed the pupils. A large number of the latter took 
the pledge and donned the blue ribbon. 

THE steamer Anchoria, of the “ Anchor Line,’’ which 
left Glasgow on the 18th of last month, for New York, was 
not heard from until the 10th inst., when a boat came into 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, with word that she was 70 miles 
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out at sea, disabled. Great anxiety had been felt about 
her, as she was so long overdue, and had not been seen. *,% Fri ae 
ends’ First-day School Gene . 

She broke her propeller shaft, when four days out from | pe held at Race Stent Mecting bones Fonain oie 
Glasgow, and could proceed but slowly. She reached St. | Eleventh month 4th and 5th, 1886. The first session wit 
John, in tow, on the 11th. be held on eae the 4th inst., commencing at 10 4,4 

In the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, on | ,,RePorts from the. ee Associations 
the 8th inst., Justice Bradley entered a decree of foreclos- | and considered. The clerks of the several Yearly Mesties 
ure of mortgage against the Philadelphia and Reading | Associations are requested _to forward their reports ‘a 
Railroad Company in the suit of William M. Robinson. papers, also ae of pate ane to the undersignea 

. : AT ONCE; so that the former can properly 

Tar General Assembly of the Knights of Labor was in | and the latter assigned to homes. perly arranged, 
session at Richmond, Va., during last week, and continues JosEPH A. BoGARDUS, Clerk General Conference 
at the writing of this paragraph. There has been consid- 177 West Street, New York City,’ 
erable feeling excited in Richmond by the attendance of 7 . o—- : ; 
colored laboring men, and their presence in public places «* BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—Friends who expect 


: : . attend the Yearly Meeting are informed that the y . 
on apparent equality with white men. signed will furnish upon application certificates cudhtiag 
THREE earthquake shocks were felt in Summerville, | the holder to purchase Round Trip Excursion Tickets over 


South Carolina, during the night of the 7th inst., anda | the Pennsylvania cg Rese ne Central Railroads, south of 
slight tremor was felt in Charleston at 6 0’clock next morn- | New York City and Erie, Penna., and east of Pittsburgh, 
° : : | between the 20th and 27th of this month, and good tw re. 
ing. In Charleston there is a steady growth of business. turn till Eleventh month 2d. Friends coming by the Balto 
The committee on relief are pushing their work with great | and Ohio Road, and paying full fare, will be allowed to re. 
energy. They acted on the 8th, on about two hundredap- | tura free = = road, as Ard ~— as ~ Ohio River, 
plications for money to repair houses. From September BURY SABNEY, 4 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 
7th to October 9th 217,542 rations were distributed by the EpwD. STABLER, JR., P. O. B. 254, 
committee, at a cost of $14,839. 


NOTICES. 





*,® The 51st annual Meeting of the Library Association 


A sHakp shock of earthquake was felt on the 8th inst., of Friends will be held in the Library Room and Parlor at 
in the morning, at San Diego, California. Race St., Phila., 6th day evening, 10th mo. 224, at 8 o'clock, 


g The annual report will be read and officers chosen, also 
GENERAL MILEs, at Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the address by Prof. Arthur Beardsley of Swarthmore Callen, 


9th inst., issued an order forma)ly announcing “the close 
of the most famous Indian campaign on record,” (that 
against Geronimo and his band of Apaches), and congratu- 
lating the troops on the result. With the exception of one 
small thieving party, now in Chihuahua, Mexico, all 
hostile Indians have been removed to a place of safty. 

Tue President has pardoned Ammon M. Terrey, C. J. 
Kemp and Peter J. Christoffersen, Mormon Bishops, who, 
in December, 1884, were convicted of polygamy and sen- 
tenced each to pay a fine of $500 and be imprisoned in the 
Detroit House of Correction for three and a half years. It 
appears that Attorney General Garland recently decided 
that they were illegally held, because of informalities in 
their trial and sentence. 

JupGE Gary, in Chicago, on the 9th inst., sentenced 
the seven Anarchists convicted of murder to be hanged on 
the 3d of December next. 


On the 5th inst., the La Mascotte, a passenger boat run- 
ning between St. Louis and Cape Girardeau, exploded her 
boilers at Neely’s Landing, Ill. She then burned to the 
water’s edge. \The tow-boat Eagle was in sight of La 
Mascotte when the explosion took place, and rescued all 
who were left alive. The Eagle took thirty-five persons to 
Cape Girardeau. No list of passengers could be obtained, as 
the register is lost. The latest accounts estimate that at 
least thirty lives were lost. 


The attendance of Friends generally is very much de- 
sired. EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk, 


*,* The annual meeting of The Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will be held in Race St. meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Seventh day, 30th of Tenth month, com. 
mencing at 10 o’clock. All interested Friends are cordially 
invited to be present. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, Cl 
Tacy ALBERTSON, } erks, 


*,* The Committee within Purchase Quarterly Meeting, 
appointed by New York Yearly Meeting to visit subordin- 
ate meetings, has appointed 24th of Tenth month for 
Amawalk, and the 5th of Twelfth month for Purchase. 

ROBERT BARNES. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 

Abington on Seventh-day, Tenth month 16th, at 10 o'clock. 
J. Q. ATKINSON, 

ANNA MOORE. } Clerks. 


*,* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings will occur in Tenth 
month as follows: 
26. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 
28. Caln Q. M., Sadsbury, Pa. 
30. Westbury Q. M., Flushing, L. I. 


*.* Circular meetings will occur in Tenth month as 
follows: 


17. Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 

CaPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES, and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, 
secured by special sit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. . 
GkO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres, & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrgctrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isase 


- Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 
D. H. FORSYTHE, } 
M.H.GARRETT, '{ ©P!T0RS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_—$——— 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. FowLrr, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., CHas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure.. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


oa. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. . 








JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. . 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 


‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 

Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express 

Western Express . . : 

Pacific Express West 

Harrisburg Express . 

Niagara Express 2 5 ‘ . . 

Watkins Express ‘ . : - = ‘ . 

Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 

Menem. lw ll eC e.g? te 

Lock Haven Express . ‘ s A Ss 4 : 

Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30a.m. ° 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
= Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


garbssésscs 
SERZSsSB8asss 
PPUPP PUTT PS 
BEBBBEBBBBB 


a.m. 
Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . .40 p.m. 
Mail Train ey eT eee CD ae. 


Harrisburg Accommodation rr ore semi 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express . . . . . ., fran a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express -  . $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express .. . . . . . $6.40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.80, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5 , 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, — Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

—_ except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.50, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
Hy 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 13.05 noon and 5.35 5 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
~ 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and a. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
a 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Rao’, and 6.18 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltfor Richmond, 12°35, 7.20 and 12.05 (Limited Exp 

‘or Richmond, , 7.20 an noon Tess, 
12.85 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Sonora will call for the check baguage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full informa 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

yo Chestnut nee, . 
. Corner Broad Chestnut Streets. 

TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
CHARLES E. PUGH, ' J. B. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Send for Samples. No Charge. 


_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DI XON 72 PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
—==== 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, is 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW ene TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHE 
il _NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, _—- PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


‘THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. — 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1 800,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) aint, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 


ep 


__ Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. __ 


et 
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_PENN Seas LIFE LE CO. Aaa 


ee tnt 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mn. 
rons. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “oa 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIO Ss. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SA MUEL. R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





1 


AMOS HILLB ORN & Co | At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 


naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remem- 
ber that to make home attractive nothing adds more 
than neat and pretty wall papers. We are offering 
handsome Gold Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper 
grades at equally low prices. Samples sent free. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- A. L. DIAMENT & ©., 


TAINS AND FURNITURE CovERINGS 1206 Market street, Philadelphia, 





Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 





MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


SpRiINGs, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. 
We. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
-CARPETINGS: 


We show this season a line s line of Moq Moquettes, Velvets, Body OLp Dry Btocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. é 
Mogquettes, $1.35 ‘io $1.50. Special attention is called to | In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 a ae 
to 80 cents. 
THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, | Léndley M. Hlkinton, 
1307 Market Street. | 532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





